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REFORM. 


AT  last  it  appears  probable  that  the  Reform  Bill, 
of  which  for  several  years  we  have  been  kept  in 
anticipation  more  or  less  immediate,  is  about  to 
become  a  substantial  reality.  It  is  generally  under- 
stood that  the  approaching-  session  is  to  be  devoted 
to  the  discussion  and  settlement  of  a  scheme  for  the 
amendment  of  our  Parliamentary  system.  All  the 
leaders  of  political  parties  have  accepted  such  a 
measure  as,  in  American  phrase,  a  plank  in  their 
platform ;  an  item,  and  an  important  one,  in  their 
party  prog-ram  me.  It  is  not  now  a  question  of  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  measure,  as  it  was  in  1830 :  it  is 
not  even  a  question  of  time,  as  it  was  in  1854.  AH 
parties  have  agreed  to  deal  with  it  at  once;  all  the  Par- 
liamentary chiefs,  for  whatever  reason  or  purpose,  are 
pledg'ed  to  introduce  in  one  sense  or  another  a  mea- 
sure of  Parliamentary  Reform.  Lord  John  Russell 
twice  proposed  such  a  measure ;  Lord  Palmerston 
promised  one  ;  Lord  Derby  accepted  the  obligation 
of  his  predecessor,  and  bound  himself  at  all  events 
to  entertain  the  subject  with  as  little  delay  as  the 
necessity  of  the  case  admitted.  Whether  such  a 
step  be  desirable,  whether  it  be  prudent,  whether  it 
be  seasonable,  has  ceased  to  be  a  question  practically 
open  to  discussion.  In  season  or  out  of  season, 
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happily  or  unhnppily,  we  are  to  have  Reform ;  and 
the  only  thing  that  remains  for  our  considera- 
tion is,  what  Reform  we  shall  have.  For  as  wide 
as  the  natural  sense  of  the  word  is  the  latitude  of 
interpretation  allowed  hy  the  vagueness  of  the  pledges 
given  in  Parliament  and  on  the  hustings ;—  all  that 
is  agreed  or  promised  is  that  there  shall  be  some 
alteration  in  the  existing  system  of  representation  ; 
what  the  form,  tendency,  and  direction  of  such 
alteration  shall  be  is  quite  another  matter,  upon 
which  there  is  room  for  the  widest  diversity  of  action 
and  opinion,  and  on  which  no  general  agreement 
exists,  or  is  likely  to  exist. 

It  is  desirable  to  bear  this  in  mind,  when  a  certain 
section  of  Reformers  triumphantly  proclaim  the 
adhesion  of  all  the  leading  men  in  Parliament  to 
"  the  principles  of  Reform."  All  that  can  be  said 
amounts  to  this — that  every  one  is  agreed  that 
amendments  may  be  made,  and  is  disposed  to  make 
them  j  but  on  the  scope  and  purpose  of  these  amend- 
ments there  is  so  little  agreement  that  we  shall 
have  as  strenuous  conflict  between  different  sec- 
tions of  Reformers  on  the  merits  of  their  various 
schemes  as  ever  there  was  between  the  Reformers 
and  the  Tories  of  old.  The  questions  to  be  solved 
now  are  not  less  grave,  and  the  differences  of  opinion 
not  less  extensive  and  absolute,  than  were  those  of 
1830.  Then,  the  struggle  lay  between  the  advocates 
of  Progress  and  the  party  of  Stagnation  j  now,  it 
will  lie  between  those  who  desire  Progress  in  different 


directions.  Then,  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  conflict 
was  certain,  and  its  immediate  decision  not  final ; 
now,  the  future  history  of  England  must  be  guided, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  by  the  determination  of  to-day. 
Then,  it  was  a  question  of  proceeding-  or  standing 
still,  when  the  road  lay  straight  before  us ;  now  the 
dispute  is,  which  of  two  branches  of  that  road,  leading 
in  widely  different,  perhaps  opposite  directions,  we 
oug'ht  to  follow.  Then,  if  we  had  been  able  to 
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remain  still  for  the  time,  we  should  sooner  or  later 
have  gone  forward  ;  now,  whether  we  take  one  road 
or  the  other,  we  can  hardly  hope  to  retrace  our  steps. 
Whither  our  future  course  shall  tend,  depends  on 
our  present  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  In  such 
a  crisis  of  our  national  life,  it  is  above  all  thing's 
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necessary  that  we  should  act  with  due  deliberation 
and  clear  discernment ;  that  we  should  know  what 
we  are  doing,  and  why ;  that  we  should  not  choose 
in  a  hurry,  to  repent  our  choice  at  leisure. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  justice  of  the  complaints 
brought  against  the  Constitution   of  the  House  of 
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Commons,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  remedies  proposed, 
we  should  make  up  our  minds  to  ascertain  and  un- 
derstand fully  what  our  representative  system  is, 
what  it  is  designed  to  be,  and  what  it  is  now  proposed 
to  make  it;  and  be  quite  sure,  before  anything  is 
done,  that  we  see  clearly  what  kind  of  reform  we 
want,  and  what  at  the  present  time  is  fully  as  im- 
portant— what  kind  of  reform  we  certainly  do  not 
want.  We  have  to  consider  two  things :  how  far 
the  House  of  Commons  is  what  the  Constitutional 
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theory  supposes  it  to  be ;  and  secondly,  whether  it 
ought  to  be  what  the  Democratic  theory  would  make 
it. 

The  Constitutional  function  and  purpose  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is,  first,  to  express  the  collective 
will,  feeling's,  character,  and  judgment  of  the  nation ; 
secondly,  to  express  severally  the  temper,  opinions, 
and  point  of  view  Of  every  class,  interest,  and  section 
of  the  community.  In  the  exercise  of  these  duties, 
it  has  assumed  naturally  and  necessarily  the  work  of 
ruling  the  country,  it  has  become  the  master  and 
director  of  the  executive  body  :  simply  because  it  is 
felt  and  understood  that  the  voice  of  the  House  is 
the  voice  of  the  People,  and  therefore  must  command 
and  compel  obedience.  But  in  order  really  to  be 
the  reflection  or  representative  of  the  nation,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  embody  the  various  elements 
of  which  the  nation  is  composed,  and  should  give  to 
each  its  proportionate  weight  and  influence.  If 
it  expressed  merely  the  decision  to  which  the  pre- 
ponderating party  or  classes  might  have  come  on 
any  question — if  it  uttered  merely  the  predominant 
opinion  and  entertained  merely  the  most  popular 
view  upon  any  subject—  it  would  absolutely  fail  in  its 
purpose.  It  might  govern  well,  it  might  decide 
wisely,  but  it  would  not  represent  the  nation,  or  give 
expression  to  the  national  character.  Not  only 
would  the  dissentients— generally  heard  and  often 
respectfully  heard  in  the  country — be  wholly  silenced 
in  Parliament ;  not  only  would  the  expression  of 


their  views  and  the  consideration  of  their  objections 
be  refused,  and  a  general  sense  of  insult  and  dissatis- 
faction be  thus  created;  but  the  ultimate  conclusion — 
deprived  of  the  modifications  which  in  the  process  of 
opposition  and  discussion  it  is  sure  to  receive,  natu- 
rally and  insensibly,  in  the  minds  of  men  out  of  doors 
— would  be  declared  and  enforced  in  an  absolute  and 
unmitigated  form,  without  any  of  those  qualities  of 
moderation  and  compromise  which  the  practical  so- 
lutions of  contested  questions  should  and  generally 
do  possess,  and  which  render  them  on  the  whole 
really  national  decisions ;  each  element  of  advocacy 
or  opposition  having-  had  its  share  in  moulding1  them. 
Or  again,  if  any  one  class  possessed  an  influence 
over  the  deliberations  of  Parliament  greater  than 
that  which  naturally  belongs  to  it,  and  which  it 
exercises  inevitably  and  without  question  in  the  tacit 
and  informal  Councils,  by  whose  agency — on 'Change, 
in  public  discussions,  in  private  conversations — the 
judgment  of  society  is  formed,  then  the  deliberations 
of  Parliament  would  pro  tanto  lose  their  representa- 
tive character.  They  would  be  liable  to  be  out  of 
accord  with  the  opinions  of  the  country ;  the  au- 
thority of  the  legislature  would  thereby  be  impaired, 
and  its  decisions  would  fail  to  meet  that  general 
acquiescence,  which  gives  so  important  a  sanction  to 
the  decrees  of  a  free  government. 

We  must  remember — what  some  politicians  are 
too  apt  to  forget — that  a  Nation  is  something  else 
than  an  aggregate  of  individuals  ;  that  a  national 
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opinion  is  something-  more  than  the  recorded  deter- 
mination of  a  given  number  of  thousands.  Towards 
such  a  record  of  individual  votes,  the  caprice  of  the 
most  illiterate  peasant  has  equal  effect  with  the  en- 
lightened judgment  of  the  most  refined  and  educated 
gentleman  ;  the  vote  of  the  noisy  demagogue  is  as 
good  as  that  of  the  experienced  statesman ;  John 
Hodge  is  on  equal  terms  with  Lord  Macaulay.  As 
units  in  a  general  vote,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  of  no  more 
account  than  his  footman  : — as  elements  of  the  na- 
tional mind,  who  will  pretend  to  accord  them  equal 
weight?  Who  will  say,  that  as  constituents  of 
public  opinion,  the  ignorant  Credo  of  a  thousand  un- 
instructed  boors,  or  a  hundred  industrious,  plodding, 
half-taught  artizans,  is  equal  to  the  mature  and 
deliberate  judgment  of  ten  educated  and  thoughtful 
men  of  business  or  men  of  letters  ?  If  we  wish  to 
learn  the  character,  the  views,  the  judgment  of  a 
nation,  to  which  do  we  .refer?  What  should  we 
think  of  a  Frenchman  who  should  endeavour  to  form 
an  estimate  of  the  public  mind  of  England,  by  passing 
over  the  quarterly,  weekly,  and  daily  members  of 
the  high-priced  Press,  to  seek  its  expression  in  those 
cheap  and  popular  journals,  which  count  their  par- 
tisans by  as  many  thousands  as  the  others  can  reckon 
hundreds  ?  What,  in  common  parlance,  do  we  de- 
signate <{  the  great  organs  of  public  opinion  ?" — the 
Times,  with  a  circulation  not  exceeding  sixty  thou- 
sand, or  Lloyd's  Weekly  News,  with  its  one  or  two 
hundred  thousand  purchasers? — the  Saturday  Re- 
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view  or  the  Weekly  Dispatch  ?  The  organs  of  the 
smaller,  not  of  the  larger,  number  are  recognized  as 
the  expressors  of  the  national  will,  thought,  and 
character. 

Of  this  essential  distinction  and  not  unfrequent 
opposition  between  the  will  of  the  nation  and  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  individuals  whom  it  com- 
prises, a  neighbouring-  country  furnishes  at  this 
moment  a  significant  illustration.  Under  a  system 
of  universal  suffrage,  Louis  Napoleon  was  chosen 
almost  unanimously  Emperor  of  the  French. 
Thoug-h  he  has  now  alienated  all  his  respectable 
supporters,  he  could  still  unite  in  his  favour  the  votes 
of  three-fourths  of  his  countrymen.  He  is  the  Elect 
of  the  majority  :  is  he  the  Elect  of  the  Nation  ?  Is 
he  against  whom  all  the  talent,  intellect,  and  honour 
of  France  simultaneously  and  indignantly  pro- 
tests, the  national  choice  of  France  ?  A  NATION 
is  indeed  more  than  a  herd  of  individuals ;  something- 
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different  and  higher.  It  is  an  entity  in  itself; 
compact  of  many  orders  and  classes,  each  one  of 
which  has  its  special  characteristics  and  qualities ; 
each  one  of  which  has  appropriate  functions  to  per- 
form, especial  duties  to  fulfil,  ideas  and  traditions 
peculiar  in  itself  to  maintain,  particular  rights  and 
interests  to  defend.  An  Assembly,  which  has  to 
represent  such  an  aggregate,  and  fitly  to  embody 
its  collective  existence,  must  give  to  each  of  these 
orders  and  sections  a  share  in  its  formation,  a  part 
of  its  authority,  adequate  to  its  respective  needs  and 
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proportionate  to  its  natural  and  rig-htful  influence 
within  the  community.  This  is  what,  by  the  theory 
of  the  Constitution,  and  surely  according-  to  the 
requirements  of  common  sense,  the  Representative 
branch  of  the  government  oug-ht  to  do  :  this  is  what 
the  House  of  Commons  professes  to  do ;  and  what 
on  the  whole  it  performs  with  tolerable  fidelity.  It 
reflects  the  people ;  not  merely  in  the  gross,  but  in 
detail ;  not  merely  one  or  two  classes,  whether  hig-h 
or  low.  numerous  or  restricted,  but  each  and  everv 
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class,  and  all — save  one — nearly  in  that  propor- 
tion which,  in  point  of  social  and  natural  influence, 
they  bear  to  one  another.  Our  representative  scheme 
disregards  absolutely  their  relative  numbers  ;  it  does 
not  regard  closely  their  respective  wealth ;  it  con- 
siders solely  the  power  and  authority  which  they 
severally  wield  in  virtue  of  their  various  positions  in 
the  social  fabric,  and  allots  them  their  share  of  formal 
power  and  legal  authority  according-ly ;  with  a  mea- 
sure rather  rough  and  convenient  than  minute,  but 
still  with  substantial  accuracy ;  the  object  being- 
throughout  the  representation  of  the  Nation,  not  of 
numbers  ;  of  classes,  not  of  individuals.  That  object 
is  pretty  well  attained.  The  result  is  nearly,  if  not 
quite  what  it  vvas  intended  to  be.  Whether  or  not 
it  is  what  it  oug-ht  to  be,  will  be  matter  for  further 
consideration. 

The  means  by  which  the  representation  of  various 
classes  and  interests  is  secured  are  very  English ; 
very  strong-ly  marked  by  the  peculiarities  of  the 
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national  character.  Theoretically,  they  are  inde- 
fensible, inconsistent,  and  absurd  ;  as  absurd  as  the 
constitution  of  a  man-of-war  as  described  by  Mr. 
Carlyle.  Practically,  like  that  man-of-war,  they 
do  their  work,  and  do  it  admirably  ;  and  so  long*  as 
they  do  this,  Englishmen  are  not  curious  to  enquire 
into  their  logical  principles. 

In  consequence,  we  have  the  most  anomalous, 
and  therefore  the  best,  representation  that  the  world 
has  yet  seen.  For  when  classes  are  so  interfused 
and  mingled  as  in  England,  a  system  of  local  consti- 
tuencies can  only  give  us  an  indirect  representation 
of  classes,  and  that  only  by  means  of  the  very 
anomalies  with  which  our  system  is  reproached. 
The  more  homogeneous  the  constituencies,  the  worse 
the  representation,  and  the  greater  the  risk  of 
the  absolute  preponderance  of  one  or  two  classes ; 
the  fewer  the  anomalies,  the  greater  the  danger  lest 
a  minority  should  be  wholly  unheard  in  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament,  and  its  rights  and  interests  be 
there  overlooked. 

Many  of  those  anomalies  which  are  especially 
singled  out  as  blots  on  our  Constitution,  might  from 
this  point  of  view,  which  appears  to  be  the  true  and 
just  one,  be  considered  as  signal  merits.  Take,  for 
example,  the  ten-pound  suffrage,  which  is  blamed 
because  it  enfranchises  one  class  in  Manchester,  and 
quite  another  in  Tauntori.  Is  not  this  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  the  purpose  of  the  Constitution  ?  The 
class  which  commands  Taunton  is  practically  power- 
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less  in  Manchester ;  its  power  in  the  smaller  borough 
is  a  compensation  for  its  virtual  disfranchisement  in 
the  larger.  So,  too,  the  disparity  in  the  size  of  con- 
stituencies will  appear  not  onty  an  eminently  wise, 
but  a  perfectly  just  arrangement,  if  we  remember 
that  it  provides  for  the  representation  of  different 
classes,  and  for  the  return  of  various  kinds  of  men ; 
all  useful  in  their  proper  sphere,  and  those  repre- 
senting the  larg'est  constituencies  by  no  means  al- 
ways the  most  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the 
Nation.  We  should  reflect,  too,  that  the  Member 
for  Tavistock  or  for  Huntingdon  represents  not 
merely  that  borough  and  its  electoral  body,  but  the 
whole  class  of  which  that  body  forms  a  part;  and 
bearing  this  in  mind,  we  can  hardly  think  that  this 
class  of  constituencies  are  over-represented.  Ob- 
viously, so  long  as  any  order  or  section  of  the  com- 
munity is  fairly  represented,  the  manner  in  which 
and  the  number  by  whom  its  representatives  are 
chosen  are  matters  of  secondary  importance.  Sup- 
pose the  class  to  consist  of  half  a  million ;  is  it  not 
evident,  on  reflection,  that  five  bodies  of  one 
thousand  each,  fairly  selected,  and  average  speci- 
mens of  the  class,  may,  and  probably  will,  choose 
better  representatives  than  would  the  whole  five 
hundred  thousand,  voting  en  masse  ?  In  the  latter 
case,  it  is  impossible  for  the  large  constituency  to 
estimate  the  fitness  and  qualities  of  candidates  as  well 
as  the  inhabitants  of  a  comparatively  narrow  locality, 
to  each  of  whom  the  proposed  representatives  may 
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be  personally  known.  The  latter  may  judge  for 
themselves  j  the  former  will  generally  he  dependent 
on  the  advice  of  self-nominated  committees.  In  the 
small  hody  every  man  will  feel  his  vote  of  value, 
and  nearly  every  man  will  vote ;  in  the  large  one,  a 
single  voice  will  hardly  be  felt,  and  consequently 
a  large  portion— too  often  that  proportion  whose 
choice  is  most  likely  to  be  judicious — abstain  from 
action  altogether,  unless  in  times  of  the  strongest 
possible  political  excitement. 

And  this  is  known  to  be  practically  the  case.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  average  per  centage  of 
electors  who  vote  in  the  largest  constituencies  is  un- 
der 60 ;  in  the  smallest  it  is  believed  to  be  above  90 ; 
and  no  experienced  electioneered  doubt  what  class 
furnishes  the  largest  amount  of  abstainers—  namely, 
the  quiet,  thoughtful,  and  intelligent,  whose  votes 
are  best  worth  having.  Surely  these  are  strong  re-  * 
commendations  in  favour  of  the  small  constituencies 
as  forming  at  least  a  very  useful  element  in  our  re- 
presentation, and  one  which,  except  in  the  case  of 
those  too  small  or  too  poor  to  be  independent,  we 
ought  riot  to  destroy,  perhaps  not  to  diminish.  Nor 
should  the  fact  be  overlooked,  that  the  majority  of 
our  statesmen  and  most  useful  public  servants  sit  for 
small  boroughs — few  indeed  for  the  large  towns. 
Lord  John  Russell  is  returned  for  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, and  Mr.  Baines  for  Leeds,  Sir  Charles  Wood 
does  credit  to  the  choice  of  Halifax.  But  if  we 
compare  the  elect  of  Tiverton,  King's  Lynn,  Mor- 
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peth,  Taunton,  the  Radnor  Burghs,  Droitwich,  and 
until  lately  Westbury  and  Newport,  with  the  ele- 
ment contributed  to  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Lambeth,  Finsbury,  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and 
Sunderland,  we  shall  hardly  be  inclined  to  transfer 
a  single  seat  from  the  former  to  the  latter. 

It  appears,  then,  that  according-  to  the  Constitu- 
tional theory  of  Representation,  the  existing  system 
is  in  the  main  what  it  was  meant  to  be,  and  does  what 
it  was  meant  to  do.    It  gives  representation  and  in- 
fluence on  the  Government,  more  or  less  directly,  to 
all  classes ;  and,  with  one  exception,  to  each  in  a  pro- 
portion more  or  less  accurate  to  its  natural  influ- 
ence and  authority  as  a  constituent  element  of  the 
nation.     It  means  are  also,  on  the  whole,  judicious, 
and    efficacious  to   their   end.      The   amendments 
which   a   Constitutional  Reform   would    introduce 
would  probably  be  these :  an  increased  variety  in 
the  means  of  qualification ;    a  correction  of  those 
collateral  evils,  of  bribery,  intimidation,  and  demo- 
ralization, which  still  occasionally  attend  and  cor- 
rupt our  elections ;   and   a  provision,  which  most 
earnest  Conservatives  heartily  desire  to  make,  for 
the  better  representation  of  the  working  classes.    It 
is  of  importance  to  us  all  that  the  point  of  view  of 
these  classes  should  be  fairly   before  Parliament; 
that  their  political  faith,  prejudices,  interests,  and 
passions,  should  find  expression  there ;    while  the 
constitutional  theory  of  representation  utterly  forbids 
the  idea   of  giving  them  within   the  House   that 
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ruling1  and  paramount  influence  which  they  certainly 
do  not  possess,  or  perhaps  never  can  or  ought  to 
possess,  in  the  daily  life  and  ordinary  action  of  the 
Nation.  It  is  of  the  highest  consequence  both  to  the 
logical  justice  and  to  the  practical  working1  of  the 
system,  that  their  voice  should  be  fairly  heard. 
How  this  is  to  be  accomplished  is  a  more  difficult 
and  intricate  question ;  which  cannot  be  discussed 
in  these  pages. 

It  should,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the 
working-class  suffer  less  from  being*  unrepresented 
than  any  other  class  would  do,  because  their 
very  numbers  secure  them  respect  and  attention 
from  the  conscience,  as  well  as  from  the  benevolence, 
of  the  classes  above  them — both  of  which  they  and 
their  advocates  g'rossly  underrate,  and  most  unjustly 
disparage.  It  is  quite  certain  that,  in  this  age  and 
country,  no  governing1  body,  amenable  to  public  „/ 
opinion  will  venture  to  disregard  their  interests ; 
and  if  they  have  any  reason  to  complain  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  is  not  on  the  score  of  neglect  or  oppression. 
All  the  tendency  of  legislation  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  been  strongly  in  their  favour :  and  if 
they  have  not  been  as  much  benefited  as  they  might 
have  been,  the  fault  has  been  not  in  the  will  but  in 
the  judgment  of  the  ruling  body  j  has  been  caused 
by  no  class  selfishness  on  the  part  of  the  higher 
orders,  but  by  ignorance  or  errors  in  which  the 
working-classes  have,  to  say  the  least,  fully  par- 
ticipated. Still,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves  in  Parliament  j 
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it  is  also  desirable  that  certain  mischiefs  incidental 
to  our  electoral  machinery  should  be  removed. 
Such  are  the  objects,  and  such  is  the  direction  and 
scope  of  the  Reform  required  by  the  Constitutional 
theory  of  Representation ;  thus  far  ought  we  to  go, 
and  no  further,  if  we  would  maintain  the  principles 
and  adhere  to  the  intentions  of  the  Constitution. 

There  is,  however,  an  active,  persistent,  and  it  is 
to  be  feared,  numerous  party  for  whom  the  Consti- 
tution has  no  value  and  no  authority  ;  who  decry  its 
principles,  and  detest  its  purpose.  They  are  vowed 
to  the  service  and  propagation  of  a  very  different 
theory— the  theory  of  Democracy.  In  their  view 
the  aristocratic  tendencies  of  social  and  political 
institutions  in  England  are  but  the  decaying-  re- 
mains of  mediaeval  ignorance  and  feudal  tyranny. 
The  principles  above  expounded  are  to  them  ob- 
noxious or  unintelligible.  The  Democratic  theory 
recognizes  no  distinction  between  man  and  man, 
and  asserts  roundly  the  supremacy  of  the  numerical 
majority  as  the  only  sound  principle  of  government. 
It  takes  no  account  of  the  actual  intricacies  and 
complications  of  society  as  an  organized  body,  in 
which  "  all  members  have  not  the  same  offices,"  in 
which  all  are  not  of  equal  importance,  and  in  which 
the  respective  importance  of  their  functions  depends 
least  of  all  on  their  proportionate  mass.  Arith- 
metic is  the  base  of  its  political  system.  Class  dis- 
tinction it  ignores ;  it  repudiates  the  principle,  and 
is  wilfully  blind  to  ihefact.  Considerations  of  se- 
parate interests,  different  points  of  view,  different 
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degrees  of  capacity,  its  advocates  push  aside,  to  make 
way  for  what  Burke  so  happily  ridicules  and  refutes 
— the  claim  "  of  a  majority  of  men,  told  by  the  head, 
to  be  the  acting  people  of  the  community."  Demo- 
cracy requires  the  submission  of  everything-  to  the 
test  of  numbers  ;  the  submission  of  wealth,  learning-, 
character,  intellect,  and  capacity  to  the  rule  of 
poverty,  ig-norance,  and  stupidity ;  whenever,  as  too 
often  happens,  the  majority  are  stupid,  ig'norant,  and 
poor.  That  of  a  body  of  men  equal  in  g-eneral  in- 
telligence, property,  and  position,  the  larg-er  number 
shall  rule  the  less  in  all  cases  where  collective  action 
is  necessary,  may  be  admitted  as  the  wise  and 
natural  course.  But  that  the  same  rule  should  be 
applied,  as  if  it  were  a  law  of  nature,  to  a  hetero- 
g-eneous  body,  which  may  comprise  a  few  rich  and 
many  poor,  a  few  strong-  and  many  weak,  a  few  wise 
and  many  foolish,  seems  repug-nant  to  common 
sense  and  rig-ht  reason.  But  in  both  cases  the 
principle  of  Democracy  renders  the  decision  of  a 
bare  majority  equally  binding1. 

This  doctrine  may  be  fairly  illustrated  by  a  case, 
which  mig-ht  very  possibly  occur,  especially  in  a 
state  or  community  of  limited  extent.  In  such  a 
community  a  decision  has  to  be  taken  on  a  question 
vitally  affecting1  alike  the  destiny  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  fortunes  of  its  individual  members. 
Suppose  that  10,000  vote  for  one  course  of  action, 
9,999  for  a  course  directly  opposite.  The  vote  of 
the  majority  of  one  must,  on  democratic  principles, 
absolutely  overpower  the  minority,  and  bind  the 
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whole  society  ;  the  opinion  of  one-half  the  nation — 
minus  one—  is  entitled  to  no  weight  whatsoever.  In 
a  representative  system,  this  is  carried  a  step  further, 
and  its  meaning-  becomes  still  more  palpable.  The 
10,000  are  entitled  to  elect  the  whole  of  the  go- 
verning1 Assembly,  and  to  exclude  the  9999  from  all 
share  therein.  The  voice  of  the  dissentient  moiety 
is  not  even  to  be  'heard  in  the  National  Council. 
These  are  the  logical  and  legitimate  consequences  of 
the  Democratic  theory  ; — consequences  so  extrava- 
gant that  none  of  its  advocates  like  to  accept  them, 
yet  so  obvious  that  none  can  evade  them.  Very 
few,  one  would  think,  can  look  them  in  the  face  and 
maintain  them  to  be  just  and  desirable,  or  repose 
faith  in  the  theory  of  which  they  are  the  fruit.  Yet, 
of  the  only  two  schemes  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
distinctly  before  the  public,  one — the  Charter — is 
avowedly  based  on  Democratic  principles  in  their 
broadest  sense,  and  the  other — that  propounded  by 
Mr.  Bright— is  substantially  Democratic  in  scope 
and  purpose,  is  defended  by  Democratic  arguments, 
and  leads  directly  to  that  which  is  the  worst  mischief 
and  the  distinctive  feature  of  Democracy — the  de- 
spotism of  numbers. 

Such  schemes  would  hardly  find  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  rational  men,  and  the  theory  on  which  they 
are  based  would  scarcely  be  maintained  by  honest 
and  capable  advocates,  if  the  question  were  treated 
entirely  as  one  of  reason  and  prudence.  But  the 
principal  writers  and  orators  on  the  side  of  Demo- 
cracy, especially  in  modern  times,  have  always  rested 
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their  case  upon  a  foundation  which  removes  it  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  Common  Sense,  and  appeals  to 
the  verdict  of  Conscience.  They  have  treated  the 
subject  as  one  not  of  policy,  but  of  morality.  They 
affirm  the  rig-lit  of  every  man  to  an  equal  share  in 
the  g-overnment  of  the  community  as  a  claim  sanc- 
tioned by  natural  justice,  and  seem  to  consider  that 
this  claim  admits  of  no  doubt  or  refutation. 

It  would  be  sufficient,  for  logical  purposes,  to 
reply  that  the  Constitution  recognizes  no  such  right 
as  that  alleg-ed,  and  that  proof  of  the  claim  must  be 
given  before  it  can  be  admitted.  But  the  advocates 
of  Democracy  are  not  careful  to  bring'  proofs  even 
in  support  of  their  favourite  dog-ma ;  and  happily 
the  disproof  is  easy  and  obvious.  In  the  first  place, 
the  veriest  Chartist  excludes  all  persons  under  one- 
and-twenty,  paupers,  criminals,  and  women  ;  not  one 
of  which  exclusions  is  consistent  with  this  dog-ma  of 
u  birthright."  A  man  is  as  much  a  man  in  nature 
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at  eig-hteen  as  at  one-and-twenty ;  no  physical 
chang-e  takes  place  between  those  periods ;  and  if 
mental  immaturity  is  to  exclude  the  youth  just 
emerg-ed  from  school,  it  may  equally  be  made  a 
ground  for  the  exclusion  of  the  millions  who  have 
scarcely  been  to  school  at  all.  No  "  natural  rig-ht " 
can  be  claimed  for  "  manhood  suffrage"  which  is  not 
equally  applicable  to  (( womanhood ;"  common  sense 
revolts  ag-ainst  the  first  no  less  forcibly  than  our 
instincts  reject  the  second.  Paupers  do  not  cease  to 
be  men  and  inhabitants ;  the  Democrat  allows  no 
other  test  of  citizenship  than  these ;  criminals,  as 
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enemies  of  the  State,  are  justly  excluded  from  its 
government — but  does  their  \vickedness  make  them 
more  dangerous  to  it  than  ignorance  and  passion 
would  render  hundreds  of  thousands  whom  the 
Chartist  would  admit  ?  When  once  unfitncss  is 
admitted  as  a  valid  disqualification,  the  ground  of 
natural  right  is  abandoned,  and  the  exclusiveness  of 
the  existing  system  shewn  to  be  wholly  or  partially 
justifiable. 

The  most  complete  refutation  of  the  "  birthright " 
theory  ever  published  is  perhaps  that  given  by  the 
Edinburgh  Review  in  January  1852. 

{f  A  colony  sets  out  from  the  mother  country, 
composed  of  different  ingredients.  Here,  we  will 
suppose  they  are  all  equal  in  condition  and  in  wealth. 
A  thousand  of  them  are  Irish,  and  a  thousand 
Scotch.  They  arrive  at  their  destination,  and  divide 
the  land  fairly  between  them,  sharing  as  brothers 
should  share.  A  hundred  years  pass  over  their 
heads.  During  this  period  the  Irish  have  acted  as 
Irishmen,  when  congregated  in  masses,  will  act. 
They  have  only  half  tilled  their  soil,  have  followed 
the  old  obsolete  plans  of  culture,  and  have  quarrelled 
with  all  who  offered  to  instruct  them  in  a  better 
way.  They  have  been  fond  of  sporting-,  have  lived 
extravagantly,  married  early,  and  multiplied  like 
rabbits.  But  they  have  grown  poorer  as  they  have 
grown  more  numerous.;  and  have  sold  half  their 
lands  to  their  Scotch  neighbours,  in  return  for  food 
and  aid  in  several  seasons  of  scarcity  which  their 
own  wilful  ignorance  or  improvidence  had  brought 


about.     At  the  end  of  the  century  they  are  8000  in 
number,   and  are  possessors  of  only  a  quarter   of 
the  land.     In  the  meantime  their  fellow  settlers,  the 
Scotch,  have  worked  hard,  lived  frugally,  married 
late,  studied  the  science  of  agriculture  and  the  arts  of 
life,  developed  all  the  native  resources   of  the  soil, 
brought  up  their  families  piously  and   wisely,  and 
given  them  a  solid  and  useful  education.     At  the 
end  of  the  century  they  find  themselves  4000  in 
number,  and  possessors,  by  lawful  purchase  or  in- 
heritance, of  three-fourths  of  the  soil.     What  be- 
comes of  the  right  of  the  majority  to  govern  ?  and 
what  would  be  the  consequence  of  universal  suffrage 
here  ?     Are  the  8000  idle,  incompetent,  and  reckless, 
to  rule  and  make  laws  for  the  4000  sober,  diligent, 
and  prudent  ?     Does  not  the  very  fact  of  their  being 
so  great  and  so  impoverished  a  majority  prove  their 
wifitness  and  incapacity  for  governing  ?    And  would 
it  not  be  the  grossest  of  all   wrongs  and  the  most 
flagrant  of  all  follies,  in  such  a  case  to  allow  the 
votes  of  the  8000  to  overpower  those  of  the  4000  ? " 
The  fact  is  that  not  only  have  the  masses  no  right 
to  rule  in  virtue  of  their  numbers  ;  not  only  has  the 
majority  no  "  right  divine  to  govern  wrong  ;"  not 
only  does  no  abstract  rule  of  morality  require  that 
ninety-nine  incapables  should  overrule  one  man  of 
genius — but  there  is  a  distinct  and  evident  law  to 
the  contrary.     The  law  of  Nature  is  aristocratic  j 
it  bestows  power  at  first  on  the  strongest,  afterwards 
on  the  wisest.     The  natural  order  of  society  unmis- 
takeably   is  "  that  those  who  think  should   govern 
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those  who  toil ;"  that  those  who  are  intellectually  ca- 
pable of  ruling1  well  should  rule,  so  long-  as  they  shew 
themselves  earnestly  desirous  to  rule  honestly  and 
justly.  Of  all  artificial  systems  of  social  life,  espe- 
cially under  a  high  civilization,  Democracy  is  the 
most  absolutely  artificial ;  it  can  only  be  established 
by  the  forcible  overthrow  of  the  natural  powers 
and  influences  which  oppose  it,  and  can  only  be 
maintained  in  existence  by  artificial  barriers  against 
these  natural  antagonists. 

Another  favourite  maxim  of  the  same  school,  far 
less  mischievous  but  almost  equally  untenable,  is 
that  familiar  to  the  copybooks  of  our  youth,  (e  Tax- 
ation without  Representation  is  Tyranny:"  —  a  saying 
so  often  repeated  that  we  forget  to  study  its  mean- 
ing- or  doubt  its  authority.  What  is  taxation  ?  the 
payment  of  money  for  definite  and  invaluable  services 
rendered  by  government  for  the  protection  of  life, 
property,  and  liberty.  Why  does  the  payment  of  a 
price  for  these  absolute  necessaries  entitle  the  payer, 
ipso  factOj  to  determine  in  what  manner  they  shall 
be  provided  ?  It  would  be  difficult  to  say.  This 
sentence,  so  much  misused  at  present,  was  practi- 
cally true  when  spoken,  and  in  the  case  to  which  it 
applied.  Taxation  of  one  community  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  another  is  pretty  sure  to  degenerate 
into  tyranny,  because  the  taxers  are  in  no  sense 
amenable  to  the  opinion  of  the  taxed.  But  where  a 
government  chosen  by  one-fourth  of  the  community 
has  to  legislate  for  the  whole  nation  among  which 
it  lives,  there  is  little  fear  of  tyranny  at  all,  and  least 
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of  all  in  the  way  of  taxation.  We  might  have  much 
reason  to  fear,  indeed,  if  the  Democratic  theory  were 
carried  out ;  for  then  the  rich  and  educated  would 
be  virtually  disfranchised,  the  poor  and  ignorant 
would  adjust  the  public  burdens;  and  we  might 
then  indeed  understand  what  tyranny  there  may  be 
in  the  taxation  of  the  few  by  the  representatives  of 
the  many. 

Rely  upon  it,  the  rich  will  always  be  more  just 
to  the  poor  than  the  poor  to  the  rich.  This  is  the 
best  and  most  complete  answer  that  can  be  given 
to  the  question  lately  propounded :  "  Why  should 
not  poverty  rule  property  rather  than  property  rule 
poverty  ?"  Principally  because,  especially  in  Eng- 
land, poverty  is  pretty  sure  of  fair  play  from  pro- 
perty ;  property  is  almost  certain  of  injustice  from 
povert}r.  This  is  natural  and  necessary.  Generosity 
forbids  the  one  powerful  man  to  bear  hardly  on  the 
many  helpless ;  the  latter,  if  they  gain  the  upper 
hand,  have  no  such  feeling  to  withhold  them.  Public 
opinion  cries  shame  on  the  rigorous  master  far  more 
loudly  than  on  the  exacting  and  unfaithful  servant. 
Again,  it  is  far  more  easy  for  the  rich  to  sympathise 
with  the  trials  of  the  poor,  than  for  the  latter  to  ap- 
preciate the  rights  and  the  position  of  their  wealthier 
neighbours.  The  man  of  education  may  understand 
and  feel  for  the  man  of  toil  j  the  man  of  toil  may 
reverence  or  may  hate,  but  cannot  comprehend, 
the  man  of  education.  Knowledge  of  the  great  and 
increasing  thoughtfulness,  justice,  benevolence,  and 
conscientiousness  of  our  race  make  impartial  men 
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feel  certain  that  poverty  will  be  kindly  and  fairly 
dealt  by  under  the  reign  of  property ;  no  one  feels 
any  security  that  the  rig-hts  of  property  would  be 
as  carefully  regarded  if  poverty  should  assume  the 
sway. 

But,  granting  that  there  exists  a  right  to  repre- 
sentation in  virtue  of  taxation,  it  will  soon  appear 
that  the  admission  necessarily  involves  a  conse- 
quence emphatically  repudiated  by  all  the  advocates 
of  "  universal  suffrage,"  or  "  rating  franchise."  If 
the  two  things  are  interdependent,  they  must  be 
proportionate.  To  make  the  theory  self-consistent, 
it  is  essential  that  the  representation  should  be 
substantial  enough  to  protect  the  tax-payer ;  that 
those  who  pay  a  certain  proportion  of  the  taxes 
should  have  a  certain  proportion  of  the  representa- 
tion ;  that  if  the  man  who  pa}^s  a  shilling  has 
one  vote,  the  man  who  pays  a  pound  should  have 
twenty  votes.  If  this  pecuniary  basis  of  the  suffrage 
be  adopted,  it  must  be  carried  out  on  the  principle 
universally  and  necessarily  in  force  in  pecuniary 
concerns.  In  a  commercial  undertaking*,  if  the  in- 
vestment of  £10  gives  one  vote,  the  investment  of 
£10,000  entitles  to  a  thousand.  This  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  our  parochial  rating  franchise,  though  car- 
ried out  only  within  narrow  limits.  Is  it  not 
manifestly  absurd  that  fifty  men  who  pay  £5  among 
them,  should  be  allowed  to  levy  a  tax  against  the 
will  of  five  of  their  neighbours  who  pay  £50? 
If  we  are  to  have  a  franchise,  co-extensive  with 
taxation,  let  it  be  proportionate  to  taxation ;  then, 


property  can  have  nothing-  to  fear  from  it ;  in- 
telligence not  much;  but  democracy  everything1. 
A  less  "liberal"  doctrine  could  hardly  be  pro- 
pounded. 

Deprived  of  the  assumption  of  abstract  right,  the 
case  in  favour  of  the  Charter  falls  to  the  ground. 
No  argument  on  the  score  of  policy  can  be  adduced 
in  defence  of  Universal  Suffrage,  Equal  Electoral 
Districts,  and  Annual  Parliaments.  But  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  scheme  so  earnestly  eulogized  by 
Mr.  Bright,  decline  to  rest  their  case  openly  and 
avowedly  on  the  ground  of  natural  right.  Perhaps 
they  have  a  lingering  suspicion  of  the  unsoundness 
of  that  position ;  certainly  they  must  know  that  it 
is  as  fatal  to  their  scheme  as  to  that  which  actually 
exists.  There  may  be  plausible  reasonings,  from 
the  assumption  of  inherent  right,  in  favour  of  Man- 
hood Suffrage ;  but  they  do  not  bear  in  the  least  on 
the  conflict  between  a  rating  franchise  and  a  ten- 
pound  qualification.  The  impression  made  by  the 
primd  facie  plausibilit}^  of  the  Chartist  dogma  has 
no  doubt  been  mainly  influential  in  deciding  the 
course  of  those  who  are  anxious  "to  extend  the 
suffrage  as  far  as  is  at  present  practicable :"  but 
they  do  not  generally  make  it  the  basis  of  their 
arguments.  They  plead  in  favour  of  the  plan 
sketched  by  their  eloquent  leader  on  lower  and  more 
tangible  g'round.  They  expect  widely  beneficial 
results  from  its  adoption  ;  they  affirm  that  it  would 
remedy  the  present  exclusiveness  of  the  electoral 
classes,  that  it  would  enable  the  people  to  obtain  just 


and  wise  laws  hitherto  denied  to  them  by  the  ob- 
stinate Conservatism  of  Parliament,  and  would  lead 
to  a  re-adjustment  of  taxation  which  should  relieve 
the  poorer  classes  from  a  disproportionate  and  op- 
pressive burden.     A  £10  qualification  in  counties 
— in   boroug'hs  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  all 
"  who  occupy  in  whole   or  in   part  any  premises 
rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  ;"  the  redistribution  of 
seats  in  such   manner  as  to  give  increased  power 
to  the  larg-e  towns ;  the  ballot — to  screen  the  voters 
alike  from  wholesome  responsibility  and  from  un- 
worthy influences ;  such  are  the  main  features  of  the 
Reform  from  which  so  much  is  professedly  expected. 
It  is  far  from  easy  to  perceive  the  exact  connec- 
tion between  the  proposed  cause  and  the  promised 
effect.     There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  Parlia- 
ment, under  this  regime  of  almost  universal  suf- 
frag-e,    would   be   more   disposed  than    at   present 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  working'-classes  in  regard 
to   taxation.      They    would,    no    doubt,    willingly 
or   from  necessity,  seek  means  of  shifting"   all  or 
most  of  the  burdens  still  borne  by  the  poor  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  rich.     They  would  proceed   more 
rapidly  in  the  course  which  has  been  steadily  pur- 
sued by  the  Legislature  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.     But  is  it  just  or  desirable  that  this  should 
be  done  ?     Of  course,  if  the  working'-classes  bear 
more  than  their  share  of  national  burdens,  they  have 
a  right  to  relief  from  such  an  iniquity,  and  they 
ought  to  have  been  relieved  long-  ag-o.     But  this  is 
not  the  case.     It  would  exceedingly  surprise  the 
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audiences   accustomed   to   cheer  demonstrations  of 
aristocratic  tyranny  and  middle-class  selfishness  to 
be  told  ho\v  the  matter,  as  far  as  figures  can  express 
it,  realty  stands.    It  has  been  calculated  by  a  writer 
of  great  economical  and  statistical  knowledge,  that 
the  aggregate  of  taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  are  paid 
in  far  the  greatest  proportion  by  the  middle  and 
upper  classes.      As  regards  numbers,  the  working - 
classes  pay  £1  per  head  j    those  above  them,  on  an 
average,  between  £6  and  £7.     As  regards  wealth, 
the  former  pay  less  than  15  per  cent,  on  their  in- 
come, the  latter  about  20  per  cent.     Little  more 
than  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  revenue,  local  and 
national,  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  class  who 
live  by  weekly  wages  j  nearly  70  per  cent,  is  paid 
by  the  higher  orders.     This  calculation  has  never 
been  answered,  far  less  refuted.     In  proportion  to 
their  income,  as  well  as  to  their  numbers,  the  lowest 
class  pay  less,  not  more  than  others  j  and  no  preten- 
sion to  further  reduction  of  their  burdens  can  be 
allowed,  at  least  on  the  score  of  equity.      If  the 
hig'her  classes  be   disposed   to   alleviate   them   by 
further  increasing  their  own  payments,  it  is  an  in- 
dulgence and  not  a  right.     That  they  should  be 
empowered,  by  exerting  a  paramount  influence  on 
the  Legislature,  and  shift  on  others  their  fair  share 
of  the  public  expenses,  can  hardly  be  considered  by 
honest  men  either  just  or  desirable.     That  the  poor 
should  govern  and  the  rich  should  pay ;   that  the 
class  which  pays  two-thirds  of  the  taxes  should  be 
virtually  excluded    from  control  over  the  Assembly 
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which  imposes  them  ;  thut  poverty  should  assume 
the  right  to  tax  property,  while  ignorance  governs 
education — these  are  propositions  which  ought  to 
astound  even  the  Democrat  who  makes  them. 

That  the  House  of  Lords  "  represents"  property; 
whether  landed  or  otherwise,  is  an  assertion  wholly 
beside  the  question.  In  the  first  place,  the  House  of 
Lords  is  not  a  representative  body,  but  in  itself  an 
Estate  of  the  Realm.  Again,  the  whole  business  of 
taxation  and  control  of  expenditure  belongs  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  in  this,  taxed  property  of 
every  kind  has  a  right  to  paramount  influence.  More- 
over, that  House  is  the  governing'  body  of  the  State ; 
it  virtually  appoints  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  and 
practically  overrules  in  almost  every  case  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Peers.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  fully 
compensate  for  exclusion  from  the  popular  branch  of 
the  Legislature ;  and  a  class  inadequately  repre- 
sented there  is  inevitably  deprived  of  its  due  weight 
in  the  national  councils ;  of  its  just  influence  on  all 
matters  of  taxation,  legislation,  and  government. 

It  is  further  affirmed  that  Parliament,  in  a  spirit 
of  pertinacious  Conservatism,  Ia0s  far  behind  the 
Nation  j  that  wholesome  measures,  long  demanded 
by  the  general  sense  of  the  Country,  are  obstinately 
refused  or  wilfully  delayed  b}-  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. If  this  were  so,  it  does  not  exactly  appear 
how  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  the  lowest  and 
most  ignorant  of  the  population  would  mend  the 
matter.  Are  the  working-classes  generally  in  ad- 
vance of  the  rest  of  the  People  ',  more  judicious,  more 
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far-sighted,  more  amenable  to  reason,  than  those 
above  them  ?  Are  they  less  prejudiced  or  more  in- 
telligent than  capitalists,  landlords,  tradesmen  and 
men  of  letters  ?  If  not,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  their  admission  to  the  franchise  would  stimu- 
late the  progress  of  good  legislation.  But  the  no- 
torious fact  is  that  Parliament,  even  as  at  present 
constituted,  always  recognizes  and  obeys  the  voice 
of  the  People,  when  that  voice  is  clear  and  intelli- 
gible. It  refuses  nothing-  on  which  the  national 
mind  is  agreed.  On  each  particular  question,  in- 
deed, it  is  behind  the  most  advanced — less  wise  than 
those  who  have  most  thoroughly  mastered  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  so  is  the  world  out-of-doors.  The  cry 
against  its  tardiness  and  obstinacy  arises  from  the 
men  who  are  "  wise  too  soon ;"  from  the  able  and 
enlightened  Economist  who  has  failed  to  convert 
the  House  from  doctrines  and  practices  of  unsound 
political  economy  ;  but  who  does  not  observe,  because 
no  formal  division  reminds  him,  that  he  has  equally 
failed  to  convince  the  country  :  from  the  Criminal- 
Discipline-Reformer,  sound,  judicious,  and  logical, 
who  finds  his  plans  rejected  by  the  Commons,  and 
is  blind  to  the  fact  that  public  opinion  would,  as  yet, 
reject  them  equally. 

These  allegations  of  a  difference  between  the  views 
of  Parliament  and  those  of  the  Nation  arise  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  almost  impossible,  on  many  subjects, 
to  ascertain  the  latter.  Advocacy  is  loud  and  fer- 
vent ;  opposition  is  silent  and  solid ;  who  is  to  dis- 
tinguish at  once  their  relative  weight  and  numbers  ? 
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Parliament  knows  them,  because  it  feels  them  ;  but 
those  outside  always  underrate  immensely  the  power 
and  mass  of  the  less  active  and  noisy  party,  and 
believe  the  louder  and  more  energetic  to  possess  that 
influence  with  the  country  which  they  see  that  it 
does  not  exercise  in  the  House.  In  truth,  there  is 
scarcely  a  better  criterion  of  the  state  of  public 
opinion  on  any  question — where  party  intrigues  have 
no  place — than  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Press  is  often  at  variance  with  the  people;  not 
seldom  in  advance  of  them  j  public  meeting's  only 
express  the  sentiments  of  classes  that  are  warmly 
excited,  and  generally  of  a  small  and  noisy  mino- 
rity ;  but  Parliament  is  swayed  by  the  same  influ- 
ences that  sway  the  mass  of  educated  men,  and 
generally  arrives  at  the  same  conclusions  as  they  do, 
and  much  about  the  same  time. 

The  House  keeps  pace  with  the  intelligence  of  the 
educated  classes ;  it  is  not  desirable  that  it  should 
outrun  them.  Public  action  ought  not  to  be  ahead 
of  public  opinion.  The  proposed  increase  of  the 
influence  of  large  towns,  if  the  present  franchise 
were  retained,  might  hurry  us  on  a  little  faster,  by 
enabling  the  urban  and  mobile  element  of  our  popu- 
lation to  disregard  the  dogged  protest  of  staid  and 
conservative  rurality ;  but  even  in  our  manufactur- 
ing districts  the  artisans  are  not  in  advance  of  the 
educated  and  wealthy  class  who  now  control  the 
Counties ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  by  transfer- 
ring to  the  city  mechanics  a  portion  of  the  power 
now  exercised  by  the  country  gentlemen  we  should 
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further  the  cause  of  wise  and  well-directed  progress. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  the  operative  class  of 
the  towns,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Chartists,  did 
all  in  their  power  to  thwart  and  embarrass  the  most 
important  battle  for  reform  of  our  time — the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  movement  —  which  they  treated  as  a 
middle-class  manoeuvre,  calculated  to  benefit  the 
rich  without  doing1  any  service  to  the  poor. 

There  is  much  reason  to  doubt  whether  a  Demo- 
cratic lleform  Bill  would  perform  its  fair  promises, 
and  whether,  if  it  did,  the  result  would  be  alto- 
gether satisfactory  or  beneficial.  There  is  little  room 
for  doubt  that  so  sweeping-  a  change  would  be  fraught 
with  danger,  dissatisfaction,  and  probable  disaster. 
The  advantages  of  the  measure  are  problematical ; 
its  perils  great,  and  its  mischiefs  certain.  Before 
taking  a  step  of  such  vast  importance,  it  behoves  us 
to  be  very  sure  of  our  ground;  to  comprehend  clearly 
what  we  are  about  to  do,  and  what  consequences, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  ensue. 

No  person  unacquainted  with  the  working  of  re- 
presentative institutions,  and  with  the  social  and 
political  condition  of  England,  would  ever  gather 
from  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Bright  the  real  scope  and 
character  of  his  measure.  That  measure  is  now  in 
extenso  before  the  country  ;  its  author  has  in  many 
speeches  of  enormous  length  dilated  on  its  purpose 
and  its  provisions ;  and  yet  he  has  never  once  ad- 
mitted or  avowed  its  real  intent  and  most  obvious 
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effect.  Any  one  who  should  judge  it  merely  by  his 
speeches — and,  unhappily,  the  majority  of  his  audi- 
ences are  incapable  of  doing*  more — would  suppose 
that  all  that  is  proposed  is  to  increase  the  existing" 
electoral  bod}r,  not  to  change  it  j  to  admit  to  the 
franchise  numbers  accidentally  excluded  from  it,  of 
the  same  class  and  character  as  those  who  now  pos- 
sess it ;  to  retain  power  in  the  same  hands,  and 
multiply  the  number  of  its  possessors — not  to  transfer 
it  to  a  wholly  different  portion  of  the  community. 
The  great  body  of  his  followers  in  the  lower  portion 
of  the  present  electoral  classes,  and  his  few  sup- 
porters among*  the  higher,  have  never  fully  realized 
the  purport  of  his  scheme.  They  fancy  that  poli- 
tical power  will  henceforth  belong-  to  them  in  com- 
mon with  others,  not  that  it  is  to  be  wholly  transferred 
from  them.  They  anticipate,  in  their  own  phrase, 
the  abolition  of  an  old  monopoly — not  the  creation 
of  a  new  one.  It  is  strange  that  they  should  never 
have  looked  in  the  face  the  most  obvious  conse- 
quences of  the  measure  they  advocate.  Their  dis- 
regard or  ignorance  of  these  can  only  be  attributed 
to  a  dim  and  half-conscious  belief  in  that  doctrine  of 
abstract  right  which  legitimately  results  in  the 
Charter.  Of  course,  if  there  be  such  a  rig'ht,  they 
do  well  to  acknowledge  it  at  all  hazards.  But  in 
that  case,  they  are  bound  in  conscience  to  go  fur- 
ther ;  they  cannot  stop  short  of  Universal  Suffrage. 
If  there  be  no  such  right — and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  there  is  not— then,  before  supporting 
so  stupendous  a  change  as  that  proposed  by  their 
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leader,  they  ought  to  have  carefully  studied  its 
principles,  and  made  themselves  acquainted  with  its 
inevitable  effects. 

Now,  "What  is  the  practical  merit  of  a  £10. 
qualification  ?  in  what  consists  the  frightful  peril  of 
a  rating-  franchise  ?"  Simply  in  this  ;  the  first  ex- 
cludes, the  second  includes  the  great  bulk  of  the 
labouring-  population ;  the  one,  as  a  rule,  confines 
the  franchise  to  about  one  million  of  persons  pos- 
sessing', for  the  most  part,  some  realized  property ; 
the  other  gives  it  to  between  two  and  three  millions 
of  proletaires — of  men  dependent  solely  on  weekly 
wag-es.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  proposal 
should  be  popular,  and  inevitable  that  it  should  sound 
generous.  But  under  a  Constitutional  Government, 
every  extensive  enfranchisement  involves  propor- 
tionate disfranchisement ;  every  redistribution  of 
power  deprives  one  class  or  party  of  what  it  bestows 
on  another.  This  side  of  his  measure  is  kept  care- 
fully out  of  sig'ht  by  its  advocates,  who  put  forward 
eloquently  the  claims  of  the  most  numerous  class, 
and  utterly  ueg-lect  those  of  every  other.  The  Whig 
lleform  Bill  of  1831  transferred,  in  great  part,  from 
the  highest  orders  of  the  community — from  the  Peers 
and  the  great  landowners — to  the  middle  classes, 
the  command  of  the  House  of  Commons  j  the  De- 
mocratic Reform  Bill  of  1859  has  for  its  object  an 
almost  absolute  transfer  of  the  same  control  over 
the  representation  from  the  aristocracy  and  the 
middle  classes  to  those  who  live  "by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow."  Such  a  change  may  be  just  and  wise 
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or  it  may  be  wrong  and  foolish ;  certainly  it  is  great 
and  momentous.  Revolutions  may  or  may  not  be 
salutary ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  lightly  undertaken. 
The  main  features  of  the  Bradford  Reform  Bill 
are  — a  rating*  franchise  in  boroughs,  which  will 
place  on  the  register  two  or  three  working-men  for 
every  man  of  the  present  constituency — the  transfer 
of  about  100  seats  from  the  small  to  the  large 
boroughs— the  admission  of  £10.  householders  in 
counties — and  the  ballot.  Now  every  one  of  these 
provisions  is  directed  towards  a  single  object— the 
exclusive  representation  of  the  class  from  which  Mr. 
Bright  courts  support  for  his  scheme.  There  is  no 
honest  endeavour  to  carry  out  consistently  a  perilous 
but  plausible  theory  ;  no  unflinching  obedience  to  a 
false  but  intelligible  principle.  There  is  no  sincere, 
straightforward,  stupid  loyalty  to  the  "  right  divine" 
of  numbers.  Arithmetic  shall  disfranchise  the 
small  boroughs ;  it  shall  not  avail  to  increase  in 
proportion  the  power  of  the  counties.  There  is 
no  faithful  adhesion  to  the  sacred  right  of  every 
Briton  to  vote  for  a  member  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment; the  counties  receive  only  a  £10.  franchise, 
because  that  limit  introduces  a  class  in  small  towns 
likely  to  resist  the  landlords,  while  a  rating  qualifi- 
cation would  swamp  this  element  by  a  numerous 
class  of  peasant-voters,  who  regard  "  the  Squire" 
with  reverence  and  attachment.  Taxation  without 
representation  is  tyranny  in  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  : 
it  is  justice  in  Arundel  and  Dorchester.  There  is  no 
consistency,  no  fairness,  no  principle  in  this  scheme ; 
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but  there  is  an  excellent  adaptation  of  well-chosen 
means  to  an  ill-judged  end  :  that  end,  the  concen- 
tration of  political  power  in  the  hands  of  the  opera- 
tive class  in  the  commercial  and  manufacturing" 
towns. 

At  present,  the  counties,  with  a  larger  population 
than  that  of  the  represented  towns,  have  less  than  a 
third  of  the  total  number  of  members.  But  the 
balance  is  redressed  by  the  large  number  of  small 
boroughs  under  the  control  of  country  gentlemen. 
By  abolishing  this  compensation,  and  transferring 
these  representatives  almost  entirely  to  the  great 
towns,  Mr.  Bright  intends  to  render  the  latter— a 
minority  of  the  population  —constituents  of  nearly 
three-fifths  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Is  this  just 
and  right,  either  on  the  arithmetical  principles  or  on 
any  other?  Having  thus,  by  his  distribution  of 
seats,  placed  the  Legislature  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  large  towns,  he  proceeds  to  hand  over 
the  command  of  the  large  towns  entirely  and  unre- 
servedly to  the  working'-classes.  This  is  the  obvious 
and  inevitable  result  of  Mr.  •  B right's  bill,  which 
would  thus  effect  a  total  disfranchisement  of  the 
middle-classes,  and  a  division  of  power  between  the 
landed  gentry  and  the  operatives  of  the  towns,  in 
which  the  latter  will  obtain  the  lion's  share.  How 
the  middle  classes,  at  least,  can  tolerate  such  a  pro- 
posal, is  utterly  incomprehensible.  How  can  any 
of  them  desire  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  the  working- 
classes  of  the  towns  ?  Are  they  conscious  of  having 
misused  their  power  as  a  class  ?  Do  they  expect 
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and  social  position  will  exercise  it  more  wisely  ? 

It  is  in  vain  for  the  author  of  this  monstrous 
proposition  to  argue  that  it  will  not  have  the  effect 
alleged,  because  the  working-classes  will  be  on  many 
questions  divided  among  themselves  as  their  superiors 
now  are.  This  will,  on  some  classes  of  subjects,  be 
true  ;  but  even  were  it  true  universally,  the  objection 
remains  that  Mr.  Bright's  measure  would  leave  the 
decision  on  all  such  questions  to  the  masses,  and  not 
to  those  best  fitted,  by  education,  property,  and 
responsibility,  to  judge  between  conflicting  opinions. 
Where  doctors  disagree,  it  is  possible  that  laymen 
will  disagree  also ;  but  that  is  no  reason  for  calling 
them  in  to  decide  on  disputed  points  of  physiology. 
If  the  educated  classes  are  pretty  equally  divided  on 
a  question,  it  is  hardly  likely  to  be  one  of  which  the 
artizan  will  be  a  competent  judge.  But  this  is  not 
the  worst.  There  are  many  subjects,  in  which  class 
interests  are  at  stake  or  class  prejudices  concerned, 
in  which  the  working- classes  would  be  nearly  unani- 
mous, against  the  equally  unanimous  judgment  of 
all  above  them ;  they  would  vote  en  masse  for  certain 
men  or  measures  when  every  man  of  property  and 
education  would  be  in  resolute  but  unavailing  oppo- 
sition. Then— under  the  new  electoral  system  — 
poverty  would  tax  property,  ignorance  would  rule 
intelligence,  with  a  hasty  and  heavy  hand;  then, 
and  at  all  times,  the  artizans  of  the  towns  would  be 
the  dominant  political  power  in  England. 

When  Mr.   Bright  affirmed,  with  characteristic 
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courage,  that  in  the  United  States  life  and  property 
were  as  secure,  law  and  order  as  much  respected,  as 
in  this  country,  every  one  felt  surprised  at  so  flagrant 
a  contradiction  of  all  ordinary  belief  and  knowledge. 
Men  accustomed  to  read  the  American  papers 
and  to  watch  the  course  of  American  politics 
could  not  help  asking- :  Was  the  murder  of  the 
Mormon  prophets  hy  an  excited  mob,  within  the 
very  walls  of  the  gaol,  proof  of  the  security  of 
life  ?  Were  the  merciless  cruelties  of  Judge  Lynch 
indications  of  reverence  for  law?  Did  Vigilance 
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Committees  arise  in  obedience  to  legal  rule,  or  by 
the  force  of  a  necessity  created  by  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  law  and  order  in  the  cities  where  they  were 
established  ?  Were  the  Baltimore  election  riots  of 
this  last  autumn,  wherein  the  "  rowdies"  paraded  the 
streets  in  arms,  and  pistolled  obnoxious  voters,  cal- 
culated to  ensure  the  safety  of  property,  or  to  shew 
respect  for  law,  or  to  protect  the  sanctity  of  human 
life?  Did  "Plug  Uglies"  and  «  Dead  Rabbits " 
commit  murder  and  robbery,  assault  and  arson  in  the 
streets,  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  in  order  to  vindi- 
cate the  security  of  life  and  property  ? 

Then  opportunely  enough  came  the  tidings  of  the 
Staten  Island  riots.  Hundreds  of  respectable  citi- 
zens had  gathered  together  in  the  suburbs  of  New 
York  to  protest  by  force  of  arms  against  the  Qua- 
rantine Station,  established  in  their  neighbourhood. 
They  found  it  a  nuisance ;  government  would  not 
remove  it ;  arid  they  gave  notice  of  their  intention 
to  destroy  it.  The  sheriff  of  the  county  was  called 
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on  to  interfere  ;  but  he  was  on  the  side  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  he  dared  not 
have  displeased  the  Sovereign  People.  The  rioters 
were  left  to  do  as  they  pleased.  They  deliberately 
inarched  upon  the  building's,  forced  an  entrance,  car- 
ried the  sick  and  helpless  inmates  out  into  the  chill 
evening1  air,  laid  them  down  there,  to  die  or  not  as 
might  please  Providence — .and  then  set  fire  to  the 
place.  When  the  work  of  destruction  was  done, 
they  departed  to  their  homes.  In  England  we  should 
call  these  acts  arson,  perhaps  manslaughter  if  the 
sick  men  died  j  and  the  rioters  would  be  liable  to 
severe  if  not  to  capital  punishment.  The  execration 
of  the  country  would  await  them,  and  no  sentence 
passed  by  the  Courts  would  seem  too  harsh  for  their 
deserts.  They  manage  these  thing's  differently  in 
New  York.  The  rioters  were  brought  to  trial.  An 
elective  Judge  presided,  and  they  were  acquitted  on 
the  ground  that  the  Quarantine  was  a  nuisance,  that 
the  citizens  had  a  right  to  abate  that  nuisance  by 
force,  if  necessary  ! 

In  a  word,  American  democracy,  in  many  parts 
of  the  Union,  has  degenerated  with  startling  rapidity 
into  mere  mob-rule.  No  constituted  authority  ven- 
tures to  incur  unpopularity  by  severe  measures 
against  law-breakers,  who  elect  the  guardians  of  the 
law.  These  riotous  and  ruffianly  bands  are  of  the 
highest  importance  at  an  election,  and  those  who 
desire  their  suffrages  are  proportionately  anxious  not 
to  offend  them.  The  higher  classes  naturally  abstain 
from  politics ;  they  will  not  descend  into  an  area  in 
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which  their  voice  is  drowned  and  their  natural  power 
overborne  by  the  irresistible  weight  of  numbers. 
They  Avill  not  face  the  outrages  of  the  mob,  the  tur- 
moil and  annoyance  of  elections,  in  order  to  record 
votes  which  will  hardly  produce  a  sensible  effect  upon 
the  general  result.  The  lowest  orders  have  the  field 
to  themselves  ;  and  the  consequences  of  their  abso- 
lutism become  every  year  more  obvious  and  more 
disastrous. 

The  Democratic  Paradise  is  full  of  lawlessness, 
disorder,  and  insecurity.  The  theoretically  perfect 
Representative  Assembly,  elected  by  Universal  Suf- 
frage, represents  only  a  slave-holding1  oligarchy  in 
the  South,  an  intolerant  and  quarrelsome  populace 
in  the  North.  In  the  Slave  States,  the  elections 
are  controlled  by  some  three  hundred  thousand  pro- 
prietors ;  in  the  Free  States,  by  the  lowest,  noisiest, 
and  least  respectable  portion  of  the  people.  Party 
spirit  is  rife  there — in  the  absence  of  all  great  ques- 
tions of  principle — to  an  extent  which  we  did  not 
experience  even  when  the  great  battles  of  religious 
and  commercial  emancipation  were  to  be  fought. 
Here,  the  personal  honour  and  pecuniary  integrity 
of  public  men  is  beyond  suspicion ;  in  America  it 
is  notoriously  the  reverse.  One  day  a  successful 
gamester  may  hold  the  notes-of-hand  and  control  the 
votes  of  a  dozen  members  of  Congress.  Another  day 
a  whole  State  Legislature  may  be  bribed  by  a  Rail- 
way Compan}r.  The  vulgarity  and  the  passions  of 
the  lowest  classes  are  faithfully  reflected  in  the 
Federal  Assembly ;  while  the  wisest  and  ablest  poli- 
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ticians  withdraw  from  public  life  in  disgust  and  dis- 
appointment ;  and  the  race  of  American  statesmen 
has  deteriorated  with  alarming'  rapidity  since  the 
days  of  Jefferson  and  Adams. 

It  is  proposed  to  try  in  England  an  experiment 
virtually  the  same  under  circumstances,  on  the  whole, 
far  less  favourable.  If  a  system  which  gives  poli- 
tical preponderance  to  the  working-classes  can  any- 
where be  successful,  its  chance  of  success  must 
obviously  be  greatest  where  circumstances  render  the 
actual  and  relative  position  of  the  labourer  most 
advantageous ;  and  where  he  has  consequently  the 
best  chance  of  knowing  how  to  use  power,  and  the 
least  temptation  to  abuse  it.  The  absence  of  squalid 
poverty,  except  in  two  or  three  great  cities,  the  high 
price  of  labour  and  the  consequent  independence  and 
self-respect  of  the  working  man,  coupled  with  the 
very  general  diffusion  of  education,  rendered  Demo- 
cracy a  less  perilous  experiment  in  America  than  it 
can  be  anywhere  else.  If  it  has  failed  there,  it  will 
succeed  nowhere.  The  working  men  of  England  are 
perhaps  not  morally  superior  to  their  American 
brethren ;  in  intellect  they  may  be  about  equal ;  in 
education  probably  inferior.  Yet  a  claim  is  made 
on  their  behalf  for  power  which  the  Americans  have 
proved  themselves  unfit  to  exercise.  What  have  we 
to  expect,  if  such  a  demand  be  conceded  ?  We  know 
what  the  despotism  of  numbers  is  in  America ;  what 
will  it  be  in  England  ? 

There  is  a  class  which  will  learn  of  no  teacher 
but  experience  j  and  many  of  the  advocates  of 


a  rating"   franchise   seem  to  belong-  to  that  class. 
No  reasoning-   will  ever  convince   them   that  the 
working-  classes  are  unfit  to  rule ;  they  consider  it 
unjust  to  pronounce  such  a  condemnation,  until  we 
have   felt  the   practical  results   of  working"  class 
government.      The    experiment    might    he    tried, 
were  it  not  impossible  to  retrace  our  steps,  if  it 
should  prove  a  failure.     But  we  can  appeal  to  ex- 
perience nevertheless.      We   happen  to  have  had 
more  than  one  practical  lesson  as  to  the  capacity  for 
government  of  our  operatives  and  mechanics.  None 
of  Mr.  Bright's  Lancashire  supporters    can    have 
forgotten  the  Chartist  agitation,  and  the  summer  of 
1842.     The  voice  of  the  populace  had  pronounced 
loudly  for  Universal  Suffrage,  Annual  Parliaments, 
Equal  Electoral  Districts,  and  the  like,  which  the 
middle  classes,  wiser  then  than  now,  were  obviously 
resolved  to  refuse.     Thereupon  the  leaders  of  the 
working  classes  resolved  on  a  step,  which  threw  the 
country  into  confusion  for  weeks,  viz.  a  general  cessa- 
tion of  work  until  such  time  as  the  Charter  should 
have  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament.    Happily 
this  monstrous  scheme  was  never  carried  into  full 
effect;  but  even  the  partial  movement  which  did 
occur,  was  productive  of  extensive  mischief.     Hun- 
dreds of  mills  and  workshops  were  closed  ;  thousands 
of  people   were   turned   out  of  employment.     The 
u  turn-outs "   then   paraded   the   country,   forcibly 
closing  the  factories  and  driving  out  the  people ; 
menacing  and  not  seldom  maltreating  the  employers. 
The  weather  was  fine  \  the  excitement  was  strong  j 
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subscriptions  were  extorted  by  force,  fear,  or 
cajolery  from  all  classes;  and  the  demonstration 
was  proportionately  protracted.  Meantime  riots, 
attacks  on  mills  and  machinery,  levying-  of  black- 
mail by  bands  of  idlers,  were  matters  of  every-day 
occurrence ;  the  military  force  in  the  district  was 
scanty,  and  necessarily  slower  in  its  movements  than 
the  mob ;  and  the  respectable  classes  of  the  manu- 
facturing' districts,  for  more  than  twenty  miles 
around  Manchester,  were  kept  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant alarm  and  not  unfrequent  peril. 

Such  was  the  experience  of  seventeen  years  ago  j 
such  was  then  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the 
working1  classes,  and  such  the  character  of  their 
measures.  Is  it  to  these  men  that  the  destinies  of 
England  are  for  the  future  to  be  entrusted  ? 

The  Economist,  in  a  recent  number,  gives  an 
anecdote,  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  love  of  jus- 
tice, manliness,  and  fair-play,  which  are  at  present 
displayed  by  the  working1  classes  where  their  own 
own  interests  are  concerned. 

"A  striking-  example  of  the  consequences  of  a 
rating-  suffrage  lately  occurred  at  Stafford.  The 
shoe  trade,  which  constitutes  the  chief  employment 
of  the  place,  was  under  a  STRIKE.  A  poor  woman, 
with  a  larg-e  family,  ventured  to  take  out  some  work 
contrary  to  the  regulations  laid  down.  She  was 
grossly  assaulted  in  consequence  by  two  men,  who 
were  apprehended  by  the  police  and  taken  before 
the  magistrates,  presided  over  by  the  Mayor.  They 
were  fined  twenty  shillings  each.  The  municipal 
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elections  in  November  were  approaching1.  The 
trades-union  determined  that  the  Mayor  should  be 
opposed.  He  had  served  that  office  four  times,  had 
been  in  the  Council  many  years,  and  was  justly 
respected  by  all  classes.  A  struggle  ensued  more 
violent  than  had  been  known  for  many  years  at  an 
election  for  a  member  for  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  the  one  side  was  arrayed  the  whole  of  the  higher 
and  middle  classes,  the  shopkeepers,  and  even  a  por- 
tion of  the  more  respectable  of  the  working  classes : 
on  the  other,  the  lowest  portion  of  the  working- 
classes.  After  a  severe  struggle,  the  latter  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  a  small  publican  in  the  Council, 
in  place  .of  the  Mayor ;  and  for  the  avowed  reason 
which  we  have  named." 

Now,  the  shoemakers  of  Stafford  are  certainly 
not  below  the  general  average  of  the  class  whom 
Mr.  Bright  would  enfranchise,  and  to  whom  he 
would  assign  predominant  political  power. 

No  doubt  man}-  of  Mr.  Bright's  supporters  ima- 
gine that  the  new  voters  will  be  practically  under 
the  influence  of  the  higher  classes,  and  especially  of 
those  who  have  been  prominent  on  the  popular  side. 
They  expect  to  be  themselves,  under  the  new  regime, 
the  leaders  of  the  people,  and  to  wield  for  their  own 
purposes  the  force  they  will  have  created.  They 
suppose  that  the  enfranchised  operatives  will  look 
for  guidance  and  advice  to  the  more  Radical  among 
the  great  merchants  and  manufacturers.  They  have 
forgotten  the  old  fable  of  the  incompetent  magician, 
powerful  enough  to  evoke  the  familiar  fiend,  but 
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unable  to  command  him.  They  do  not  care  to 
reflect  upon  the  impossibility  of  retreat.  They  are 
accustomed  to  see  rank,  and  wealth,  and  station  re- 
spected and  influential  under  the  existing-  system  ; 
they  suppose  that  the  same  respect  and  influence 
would  remain  when  Household  Suffrage  and  the 
Ballot  had  essentially  altered  the  conditions  of  their 
power.  In  short,  the  wisest  among-  the  advocates 
of  Democracy  rest  their  hopes  of  its  successful 
working-  in  no  small  degree  upon  the  social  ascend- 
ancy of  the  very  classes  whom  they  are  about  to 
deprive  of  political  authority. 

If  these  hopes  were  well  grounded— if  the  same 
influences  that  are  now  paramount  would  remain 
paramount  under  a  Democratic  system — there  would 
be  less  cause  to  dread  the  latter ;  but  also  there 
would  be  little  reason  or  desire  for  change.  But 
the  experience  of  the  past  and  the  tendency  of  the 
present  forbid  us  to  anticipate  sucli  a  result.  The 
agricultural  peasantry,  no  doubt,  are  still  full  of 
reverence  and  attachment  to  the  country  g'entlemen. 
But  the  operatives  of  the  towns  have  no  similar 
feeling  towards  the  merchants  and  manufacturers. 
The  relation  between  employers  and  emplo}Ted — the 
only  one  which  subsists  in  the  latter  case  —is  far 
from  being  altogether  a  friendly  or  confidential  one. 
The  working-men  are  just  sufficiently  well  off  and 
sufficiently  intelligent  to  feel  themselves  independent 
of  the  counsel  and  guidance  of  those  above  them : 
they  are  ignorant  enough  to  be  jealous  and  tenacious 
of  their  own  rights,  real  or  fancied,  without  much 
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respect  for  the  rights  of  others  They  are  suspi- 
cious of  the  intentions  and  impatient  of  the  autho- 
rity of  masters  and  capitalists.  It  is  not  generally 
by  their  employer,  however  kind,  and  considerate, 
and  just,  that  the}'  are  most  readily  influenced ;  it 
is  not  to  him  that  they  look  for  advice  and  direction. 
Every  great  manufacturer,  colliery  proprietor,  and 
ironmaster—  almost  every  employer  on  a  large  scale 
— knows  by  frequent  and  bitter  experience  to  what 
quarter  his  men  turn  for  guidance  and  instruction. 
He  knows  that  there  is  a  power  against  which  his 
authority  and  influence,  though  earned  by  a  life- 
time of  service  to  his  workpeople,  is  utterly  unavail- 
ing ;  a  control  to  which  every  man  in  his  employ 
pays  implicit  obedience ;  an  unseen  hand,  at  whose 
sign,  without  reason,  question,  or  remonstrance,  a 
thousand  labourers  would  at  a  minute's  notice  leave 
their  work,  resign  their  wages,  and  throw  his  affairs 
into  confusion.  He  knows  that,  were  he  then  to  go 
among1  them  in  their  homes,  and  remonstrate  with 
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them  on  their  folly  and  injustice,  he  would  often 
meet  with  the  unanimous  reply  :  "We  have  nothing 
to  complain  of ;  we  have  no  quarrel  with  you ;  but 
me  can't  disobey  the  Union" 

The  Trades'  Union  is  the  curse  and  terror  of  the 
capitalist  and  the  bane  of  manufacturing  industry. 
Factory  operatives,  colliers,  miners,  brickmakers, 
carpenters,  stonemasons,  shipbuilders,  all  have  their 
Unions ;  organizations,  with  Central  Committee  and 
Sub-Committees,  with  local  and  general  Lodges,  in 
which  every  man  employed  in  the  trade  must  per- 
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force  enrol  himself.  The  control  over  many  thou- 
sands of  men  in  the  hands  of  a  dozen  or  more 
delegates,  almost  always  among-  the  noisiest,  idlest, 
and  most  factious  of  their  class.  These  men  com- 
pose a  government  more  tyrannical  than  that  of 
France,  more  meddlesome  than  that  of  Austria. 
They  make  laws  to  regulate  wages,  hours  of  work, 
and  conditions  of  labour  j  not  always  to  keep  up 
the  earnings  or  to  secure  the  advantage  of  the 
best  workman,  but  fully  as  often  to  equalize  the 
payment  of  good  and  bad  work,  of  easy  and  of 
difficult  occupations.  Sometimes  their  purpose  is  to 
lower  the  reward  of  skilled  labour,  sometimes  to 
prevent  an  arrangement  highly  profitable  to  both 
masters  and  men,  but  not  in  accordance  with  their 
arbitrary  rules.  One  day  they  will  stop  a  mill  in 
full  work  in  order  to  get  rid  of  an  obnoxious  over- 
looker ;  another  day,  they  will  forbid  the  use  of  a 
particular  machine  on  pain  of  an  immediate  strike. 
In  another  place,  a  body  of  bricklayers  are  busily 
employed,  at  high  wages,  on  an  important  building, 
when  orders  suddenly  arrive  from  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Union,  a  score  of  miles  away,  to  cease 
work  because  the  builder  has  engaged  a  labourer  who 
has  not  paid  his  subscription,  or  because  hoists  and 
baskets  have  been  made  to  do  the  work  of  hodmen. 
At  Wigan,  only  a  few  days  ago,  the  colliers  on 
strike,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  took  posses- 
sion of  a  bridge  by  which  six  hundred  of  their 
fellows  who  worked  in  a  neighbouring  colliery  went 
to  their  work  j  refused  to  allow  them  to  pass,  and 
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threatened  the  lives  of  all  who  opposed  them.  It 
is  not  a  month  since  an  attempt  was  made  to 
blow  up  a  house  at  Sheffield  because  a  workman 
lodged  there  who  had  refused  to  join  the  Trades' 
Union  ;  and  this  man  had  on  a  previous  occasion 
narrowly  escaped  assassination.  The  Wig'an  colliers 
and  the  Sheffield  grinders  are  only  average  speci- 
mens of  their  class. 

The  power  of  the  Unions  is  absolute ;  and  the 
Unions  are  governed  by  a  few  of  the  least  honest  or 
respectable  of  the  operatives.  How  would  these 
thing's  affect  the  working*  of  a  franchise  under  which 
two-thirds  of  the  constituency  would  consist  of  work- 
ing- men  ? 

It  is  in  vain  to  pretend  that  the  ballot  would  neu- 
tralize such  influences  as  these.  The  secrecy  of 
voting'  might  protect  the  workman  from  an  em- 
ployer or  a  landlord  ;  it  could  not  protect  him  from 
his  fellows.  They  would  know  how  he  voted,  if  ever 
he  ventured  to  think  for  himself  so  far  as  to  give  an 
independent  vote ;  and  their  vengeance  would  be 
immediate  and  unsparing-.  Those  who  have  already 
obtained  the  entire  mastery  of  the  operative  classes, 
and  who  now  govern  them  in  all  thing's  affecting 
their  own  interests,  would  g-overn  them  also  in  mat- 
ters political.  We  should  find  that  we  had  taken 
power  from  the  few  educated,  enlightened,  and  in- 
telligent, to  give  it  not  to  the  many,  but  to  the  few 
ignorant,  interested,  and  factious  :  that  we  had  ex- 
changed the  ascendancy  of  the  middle  classes,  not 
for  a  wider  distribution  of  power,  not  even  for  the 
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certain  secret,  unscrupulous,  irresponsible  commit- 
tees— that  in  a  word  we  had  handed  over  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country  to  the  Trades'  Unions. 
And  the  measure  which  is  to  do  this  finds  men  to 
eulogize  its  moderation,  exalt  its  justice,  and  main- 
tain its  policy  1 

How  and  by  whom  we  shall  in  future  be  governed 
depends  on  our  present  choice.  Two  roads  are 
open  to  us ;  the  one  that  of  Constitutional  Reform, 
the  other  that  of  Democratic  Revolution.  What 
we  may  hope  from  the  former,  let  the  progress  of  the 
last  five  and  twenty  years  assure  us ;  what  we  must 
dread  from  the  latter  we  may  learn  from  New  York 
and  Baltimore ;  from  the  Trades'  Unions  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire.  The  decision  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  middle  classes,  whom  it  chiefly  and  most  di- 
rectly concerns,  and  of  their  representatives  in  Par- 
liament. It  is  for  them  to  say  whether  they  will 
improve  or  abolish  the  Constitution ;  whether  they 
will  exchange  the  representation  of  classes  for  the 
representation  of  numbers  ;  whether  they  will  sub- 
stitute a  system  that  has  failed  in  America  for  one 
which  has  succeeded  admirably  in  England — whe- 
ther, in  fine,  they  will  elevate  to  the  government  of 
the  nation  men  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  govern 
themselves. 
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